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Now  the  dark  greens  of  lively  shrubs 


Stand  forth  again  in  glittering  array; 

New  vistas  open  wide,  whose  line  and  form  * 

Have  been  obscured  by  summer's  leaves. 

The  stage  is  set  for  winter  flowers 

That  brave  the  winter's  cold;  the  nodding  blooms 

With  fragrance  sweet  and  gentle  tints 

That  suit  our  altered  scene; 

The  lustrous  leaf  with  silver  striped,  or  gold. 

The  shining  berry  the  birds  avoid 

And  vivid  flames  of  osier  stems:  all  these 

Do  prime  our  plots  in  darkest  days 

And  fill  our  jars  indoors. 

For  winter  brings  us  many  joys; 

The  fleeting  light  of  lowly  sun. 

Bespangled  rime  and  softly  mounded  snow, 

The  migrant  fieldfare  and  the  robin's  song; 
Christmas  -  and  catkins  on  the  hazel  bough 
That  speak  to  us  of  spring. 


Extract  from  poem  'Winter'  by  Graham  Stuart  Thomas 
from  his  book  'Color  in  the  Winter  Garden' 
(published  by  C.  T.  Branford  Co.,  Boston,  MA,  1958) 
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THOSE  CHANGING  FALL  COLORS 


Dr.  E.  Blair  Adams,  Suburban  Horticu I turi st ,  King  County  Extension  Service 


Fall  color  in  the  leaves  of  many  deciduous  plants  is  a  pleasant  phenomenon  which  is 
commonly  attributed  to  frost.  Actually  the  fall  coloration  is  a  by  product  of  the 
process  by  which  these  plants  shed  their  leaves  and  this  process  is  triggered  by  the 
relative  day  and  night  lengths  and  not  by  frost.  As  the  deciduous  plants  begin  to 
form  abscission  layers  across  the  base  of  the  leaf  petioles,  the  phloem  cells,  which 
carry  sugars  (manufactured  in  the  leaves)  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  are  cut  off. 

This  causes  a  buildup  of  sugar  in  the  leaves  which  in  turn  is  converted  into  carotene 
(yellow  pigment)  and  anthocyanin  (red  pigment).  As  the  chlorophyll  (the  green  color) 
in  the  leaves  disintegrates  the  brilliant  yellows  and  reds  of  the  carotene  and  the 
anthocyanin  begin  to  show  through.  The  resulting  blaze  of  color  is  always  appreciated 
even  if  we  cannot  attribute  the  artistry  to  Mr.  Jack  Frost. 


AUTUMNSCAPE 

Mrs.  Frantz  Nehammer,  Mercer  Island,  Washington 

Glorious  Autumn  -  the  time  of  year  when  our  plants,  (if  well  chosen)  bring  us  the 
climax  or  finale  to  their  year’s  performance.  It  is  gay,  often  exciting  and  stimu¬ 
lating  as  though  they  were  asking  to  be  remembered  and  who  could  deny  them  this  for 
they  have  given  us  much  during  the  years. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  any  woody  structured  plant  should  have  at  least 
three  seasons  of  worthiness  in  the  garden  landscape.  First  the  structural  silhouette 
-  this  is  so  varied  as  to  please  anyone’s  taste  and  a  given  situation;  second  the  new 
growth  and  bloom  to  attract  our  attention  as  appealing;  and  third  that  they  have 
either  fruit,  berry  or  seed  pod  and  good  autumn  color.  This  will  be  true  of  most 
evergreens  too  as  they  change  also  with  the  seasons. 

Along  our  highways  and  in  parks  we  observe  this  change  to  autumn  glory.  Yet  in  our 
gardens  we  can  have  this  on  a  more  selective  and  smaller  scale.  Listing  but  a  very 
few  noteworthy  specimens  to  consider  I  know  you  will  have  many  others  to  add.  Many 
of  the  Acers  are  very  fine,  particularly  A oer  oivoinatum,  A.  Ginnala3  A.  griseum 3  and 
A .  davidii  -  yellow  to  scarlet  to  deep  burgundy.  Fvanktinia ,  (there  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  on  the  upper  road  in  the  Arboretum) .  Nyssa  sylvatioa  turns  early  and  an 
arresting  scarlet  with  down-sweeping  branches.  Most  of  the  Cornus  group  are  colorful 
but  especially  C.  fiorida,  with  deep  red  to  burgundy  dolor  and  C.  kousa  a  little 
later  on.  The  deep  German  gold  of  the  Hamamelis  (Witch  Hazel),  with  interesting  and 
persistent  seed  pods  of  deep  brown.  The  Ginkgo  with  soft  golden  foliage,  almost 
transparent,  and  this  is  true  also  of  Ceroidiphyltum (Katsura).  The  Stewart?  as  are 
a  joy  both  in  their  branching  pattern  and  the  lovely  autumn  color. 

Many  of  the  Azaleas,  Leucothoes,  and  Abelias  take  on  deep  rich  coloring  during  autumn. 
You  will  find  many  others  that  space  does  not  permit. 

FALL  COLORS  FOR  THE  COLORBLIND 

Dr.  Arthur  Krukeberg,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Botany,  Univ.  of  Wash. 

Ask  of  a  colorblind  botanist  his  impressions  of  fall  color  and  you  might  expect  a 
grouchy  ...(expletive  deleted)!  Yet  we  who  were  begotten  without  even  one  dominant 
gene  for  normal  color  vision  do  live  in  our  own  world  of  color.  Up  close  I  am  over¬ 
whelmed  by  my  private  vision  of  the  reds  and  yellows  of  autumn.  This  year  the  pro¬ 
tracted  drought  seemed  to  accentuate  color  in  our  nati ves . . . . for  me.  The  vivid 
yellows  of  big  leaf  maple  (Acer  maorophyttum )  and  the  ye  I low-to-red  shift  in  color  of 
its  bushier  kin,  the  vine  maple  (Acer  oircinatum)  standout  in  my  mind's  eye.  Our 
native  deciduous  huck I eberri es  "do  their  thing"  too:  red  huckleberry  ( Vaooinium 
parvifolium) ,  long  after  its  red  fruits  have  gone  to  perpetuate  bird  life,  color  up 
in  leaf  a  vivid  red,  as  do  the  high  mountain  species,  especially  Vaooinium  delioiosum. 

No  matter  what  the  unreconstructed  Easterner  persists  in  saying  about  the  relative 
lack  of  fall  color  in  the  Northwest,  it  catches  my  eye  and  restores  my  faith  in 
Nature  as  the  keeper  of  the  seasons.  So  if  you  need  any  further  impetus  for  growing 
natives  in  your  garden,  give  some  of  our  deciduous  ones  a  place  for  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  woodland  parade  of  fall  color  too!  A  ' best-of-show '  list  would  include 
all  the  above,  plus  western  larch  ( Larix  oooidentalis) ,  quaking  aspen  ( Populus 
tremuloides) ,  biinch1 ; VBebula  papyri f era) ,  mountain  ash  ( Sorbus  soopulina) ,  service- 
berry  ( Amelanohier  alnifolia) ,  creek  dogwood  ( Cornus  stolonifera )  and  high-bush 
cranberry  ( Viburnum  edule) . 
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MY  FAVORITES  FOR  FALL  COLOR 
Mareen  S.  Kruckeberg,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Looking  out  the  window,  the  most  beautifully  colored  plants  are . 

Photinia  parvi folia 3  Oxydendrum  arboreum 3  Comus  kousa  and  florida>  Quercus  rubra 3 
Stewartia  monadelpha  and  pseudocamellia Nyssa  sylvatica 3  Enkianthus  campanulatus s 
Fothergilla  gardenii  and  monticola ,  Euonymus  spp.  and  Acer  spp. 

Any  of  the  above  would  be 'well  worth  growing  for  fall  color  alone,  but  are  also 
delightful  plants  the  year  around. 


THE  FIRST  ..  . 

Bob  Woodward,  North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Let's  face  it:  there  is  something  very  special  about  the  first  of  any  group  of 
plants  to  bloom  during  the  dark  dark  days.  The  plant  may  not  merit  its  accolades 
on  intrinsic  worth;  in  fact,  it  might  be  haughtily  ignored  during  the  height  of  the 
season.  But  if  it's  the  first  it  has  something  of  the  best  about  it. 

My  favorite  firsts  are: 

Snowdrops:  Galanthus  olgae ,  green-banded  and  saucy  in 
November. 

Snowflakes:  Each  year  I  appreciate  the  clumps  of  January-pure 
Leucojum  vemum  more  and  more. 

Daffodil:  A  race  here  -  some  Christmas  days  we  can  gaze  on 
virginal  white  Narcissus  bulbocodium  monophyllus  from  the 
Atlas  mountains.  North  Africa.  Other  seasons.  Narcissus  b. 
romieuxii ,  orangey-yellow,  is  first.  Both  are  madly  beautiful. 

Crocus :  I  love'em  all  but  if  I  had  to  choose . Crocus 

laevigatus  fontenayi. 

Cyclamen :  It  has  to  be  C.  coum,  which  is  surely  the  best  of 

all  w i nter-f I ower i ng  bulbs,  especially  in  huge  swathes. 

Iris:  If  we're  lucky  an  early  Juno  such  as  ethereal  I.  alata 

Galanthus  Nivalis  will  favour  but  I  never  tire  of  the  more  reliable  I.  histrio- 

ides ,  which  blooms  nudiflorum  and  fulsome  a  few  days  into  the 
new  year. 

Woodland  plant:  We  always  know  spring  is  coming  when  the  fascinating  Californian, 
Scoliopus  bigelovii ,  opens  its  strange  flowers  in  January. 

Rhodendron:  almost  always  R.  dauricum  serrrpervirens ,  a  bit  purpley,  but  how  it 
enlivens  those  dull  days. 

Rock  garden/scree:  We  have  always  failed  with  Asphodelus  acaulis ,  with  pink  flowers, 
but  it  is  still  the  best  of  the  first. 

Shrub:  barring  frosty  disasters,  another  western  American,  the  grey-tasse I ed  Garrya 

elliptica,  handsome  in  all  its  parts. 
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THE  FIRST  .  .  .  (continued) 


Alpine  House:  Depends  when  you  start  counting:  Right  now  (October  22),  Cyclamen 
graecum,  of  exquisite  charm,  and  Crocus  iridiflorus  (definitely  tricky)  are  by  far 
the  best.  But  if  it’s  the  first  of  real  winter  I  think  I'd  opt  for  pure-yellow 
Saxifraga  x  'Cherry  Trees’  or  the  white  buttercup  Ranunculus  calandrinoides . 

There  is  an  even  better  white  buttercup,  R.  andersonii ,  one  of  the  finest  North 
American  alpines:  some  years  it  blooms  in  January.  Some  years  it  doesn't  bloom  at 
all. 


HAMAMEL I S  MOLLIS  -  CHINESE  WITCH  HAZEL 
Beth  Hopkins,  Bothell,  Washington 

Bring  color  into  the  winter  garden  with  the  bright  yellow  fringe  flowers  of  the 
witch  hazel  tree,  ( Hamamelis  mollis). 

This  shrub  or  tree  is  usually  grown  with  a  multi¬ 
trunk  or  several  main  branches  spreading  outward 
from  the  ground  level.  Although  moderately  slow 
growing  the  witch  hazel  can  spread  over  ten  feet 
in  all  directions.  By  planting  the  witch  hazel  in 
view  of  a  window  that  is  viewed  from  the  living  or 
kitchen  area  the  first  yellow  flowers  can  be 
enjoyed  as  early  as  Christmas.  January  will  find 
the  witch  hazel  in  full  bloom  even  though  the 
winter  weather  may  be  severe  and  the  snow  fall 
heavy.  The  blossoms  of  fringe-like  balls  will 
bloom  on  through  February  and  into  March. 

The  early  flowers  are  followed  by  large  green  oval 
leaves  in  the  summer  months.  In  autumn  golden 
leaves  cover  the  branches.  This  makes  a  most 
striking  picture  in  the  evening,  with  the  setting 
sun  shining  through  the  leaves. 

Witch  hazel  can  be  found  in  nurseries  in  several  strains.  A  seedling  form  has  small 
flowers  and  sometimes  the  leaves  do  not  completely  fall  off,  but  remain  in  a  dried 
form.  The  grafted  witch  hazel  is  superior  and  well  worth  the  added  cost.  There  is  a 
copper  blossom  form  which  is  attractive  if  seen  with  a  light  background  such  as  a 
stone  wall.  The  yellow  blossom  strain,  grown  in  front  of  green  foliage  or  a  brick 
wall,  gives  a  most  pleasing  effect. 

Branches  of  witch  hazel  can  make  interesting  flower  arrangements  either  used  alone  fo 
line  arrangements  or  with  other  green  foliage.  The  bright  flowers  will  bring  spring 
into  the  home  during  the  winter  months  as  well  as  the  garden. 

CORNUS  MAS 

Alice  Bassett,  Vancouver,  Washington 

A  dogwood  we  should  all  become  acquainted  with,  is  Comus  mas  (Cornelian  Cherry).  It 
is  winter  flowering.  It  gives  an  eye-catching  show  of  bright  yellow  color  after  the 
Chinese  Witch  Hazels  ( Hamamelis  mollis)  and  before  the  Forsyth i as. 


Hamamelis  mollis 
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CORNUS  MAS  (continued) 


It  grows  excellently  in  our  Pacific  coast  climates,  and  may  be  grown  either  as  an 
eventually  large  shrub  or  as  a  small  tree.  Be  sure  to  allow  it  space  so  one  can 
easily  harvest  the  fruit.  It  can  be  grown  in  a  small  yard  as  it  is  always  neat 
appearing,  but  not  overhanging  a  patio  where  dropping  blossoms,  fruit  or  leaves  will 
make  a  mess. 


This  dogwood's  known  native  home  is  the  Orient.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  taken 
to  Southern  Europe  and  England  in  ancient  times  and  became  naturalized  there.1 
Olives  have  been  made  from  the  green  fruits  and  the  ripe  ones  have  been  eaten  raw, 
or  made  into  jellies,  jams>  sherbets,  etc. 

The  flesh  of  Cornus  mas  fruits  adheres  to  the  seeds.  I  worked  very  hard,  it  was 
messy,  and  it  took  much  more  time  than  I  wanted  to  spend,  trying  to  get  the  pulp  from 
the  seeds  for  my  first  batch  of  jam.  I  just  about  decided  it  wasn't  worth  the  bother, 
but  we  really  liked  the  jam. 


The  next  year  I  froze  the  fruits  so  I  could  make  the  jam  during  the  winter  when  I  had 
more  time.  The  freezing  helped  separate  the  pulp  from  the  seeds  immensely.  I  have 
since  learned  that  the  easiest  way  to  harvest  the  fruit  is  to  shake  the  branches  over 
a  cloth  laid  under  the  tree.  Certo  was  used  for  the  pectin  and  the  proportions  given 
for  the  Blackberry,  Youngberry  jam  without  lemon  juice,  as  I  wanted  the  natural  flavor. 

Cornus  mas  J  am  Cornus  mas  Jelly 

4  cups  prepared  fruit  4  cups  juice 

7  cups  sugar  cups  sugar 

i  bottle  Certo  1  bottle  Certo 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  pectin  for  exact  fruit  prepar¬ 
ation  and  cooking  times. 


We  have  really  enjoyed  having  a  Cornus  mas  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  yard.  It  surely 
is  a  cheerful  sight  in  February  or  early  March.  I  hope  all  of  you  enjoy  eating  jam 
made  from  its  fruit. 


CYCLAMEN 

Nan  Ballard,  Issaquah,  Wash. 

Those  delightful  hardy  Cyclamen,  once  seen,  become  a  "must" 
for  any  garden.  I  was  asked  to  describe  my  favorite,  but 
this  is  impossible.  My  ecstasy  of  joy  is  for  whichever  one 
I  am  viewing  at  the  moment. 


One  would  think  the  hardy  Cyclamen  were  limited  to  two  or 
three  species  according  to  many  horticultural  magazines  and 
most  books  about  small  bulbs  published  in  this  country. 

English  publications  and  a  few  bulletins  of  American  botanical 
societies  usually  recognize  the  eighteen  or  so  generally 
accepted  species.  Difficult  to  locate  in  most  commercial 
nursuries,  they  are  sometimes  available  at  the  plant  sales  and 
through  a  few  specialty  nurseries  in  the  area. 


Cyclamen  neapolitanum 
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CYCLAMEN  (continued) 


Cyclamen  hederifolium  (C.  neapolitanum)  is  the  best  known  and  most  easily  grown  of 
all  Cyclamen.  (My  stepson  thought  I  had  really  gone  overboard  in  my  love  affair 
with  this  species  when  I  offered  him  his  choice  of  vanilla  or  three-co lored  ice 
cream,  asking  if  he  would  prefer  "plain  or  neapolitanum"  ice  cream.)  C.  hederifolium 
has  a  unique  feature  in  that  the  roots  grow  out  of  the  upper  sides  and  top  of  a 
rather  flattened  corm  with  a  smooth,  rounded,  rootless  underside.  This  once  prompted 
E.  A.  Bowles,  prolific  English  writer  of  garden  books  and  articles,  to  say  that  this 
species  "eats  its  dinner  in  the  attic  instead  of  the  cellar".  This  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  planting  and  nurturing  C.  hederifolium.  A  recent  article  in  a  well-known 
publication  left  the  impression  that  this  rooting  arrangement  was  common  to  the 
genus,  but  it  is  an  almost  infallible  identification  feature  of  this  species  alone. 

Cyclamen  coum  agg .  (aggregate)  now  covers  the  entire  winter  blooming  group  which 
"splitters"  in  hort i cu I tura I  nomenclature  still  list  as:  C.  hiemale ,  the  first  of 
the  group  to  bloom,  sometimes  as  early  as  December:  C.  coum  (now  C.  coum  var.  coum ) 
with  its  smoothly  green,  unpatterned  leaf:  C.  atkinsii ,  closely  related  to  C.  c. 
coum,  but  with  distinct  though  not  bold  silvery  markings  on  the  leaf:  C.  vernum 
which  trails  the  blossoming  season,  sometimes  into  March,  often  overlapping  with  the 
Spring  blooming  group:  and  other  unfamiliar  names  now  generally  considered  to  be 
geographic  variations.  One  local  garden  column  recommended  that  ail  of  the  C.  coum 
agg.  be  planted  just  a  little  deeper  than  is  usual  for  other  Cyclamen. 

Cyclamen  purpurascens  (C.  europeum)  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  of  all  species. 

One  particularly  fine  specimen  still  in  bloom  when  the  first  frost  was  predicted  was 
lifted,  gently  potted,  and  brought  into  the  house  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  north 
window  where  it  bloomed  with  gay  abandon  all  winter  and  spring  when  it  was  replanted 
out  of  doors  again.  This  was  not  necessary  except  for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  its 
bloom.  C.  purpurascens  is  almost  as  hardy,  if  not  equally  so,  as  C.  hederifolium. 
Even  outside  it  is  very  nearly  evergreen,  its  old  leaves  dying  back  on i y  after  the 
fresh  new  ones  unfolded.  It  does  not  always  take  a  month’s  rest  as  its  cousins 
always  do. 

There  is  much  research  at  the  present  time  into  Cyclamen  purpurascens.  Josef  Ha  I  da 
and  Jiri  Sojak  of  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  have  published  reports  of  their  research 
in  ZIVA,  a  Czech  horti cu I tura I  publication  (of  which  a  translation  was  sent  to  one 
of  our  members).  They  claim  this  species  should  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

C.  europeum  for  those  which  sweep  through  Central  Europe  into  the  French  and  Swiss 
Alps  (they  contend  that  it  must  have  been  from  this  area  the  specimen  came  for 
which  Linneus  chose  this  name  covering  all  of  the  genus  except  C.  persicum) : 

C.  purpurascens  (as  named  by  Miller  in  1768  when  he  expanded  one  of  Linneus’  two 
species  into  six  which  would  cover  the  major  group  surrounding  the  Med i terranean 
(except  for  unknown  reasons  Egypt  and  Spain);  and  C.  fatrense  described  and 
identified  by  Halda  and  Sojak  as  a  relic  species  found  in  an  isolated  enclave  of 
the  Fatra  mountains  (near  the  better  known  Tatra  range)  of  Czechoslovakia. 

C.  fatrense,  they  believe,  has  been  collected  in  the  past  as  another  form  of  the 
plain  leaf  variety  of  C.  europeum,  but  deserves  its  own  specific  designation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  received  some  of  Dr.  Ha  I  da’s  corms,  hoping  to  propagate  them 
for  further  distribution,  have  found  the  leaf  to  be  quite  as  unique  as  they 
described  it.  Personally,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  it  flower,  but 
hope  it  will  become  happy  in  my  garden  and  reward  me  with  bloom  next  year. 

Other  species  grown  in  northwest  gardens,  some  with  considerable  ingenuity  in 
creating  individual  mi n i -ecosystems ,  include: 

Cyclamen  repandum,  radiantly  happy  in  many  gardens. 
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CYCLAMEN  (continued) 


Cyclamen  pseud-ibericum  with  large  deeply  colored  flowers  held  high  above  the 
leaves  on  slender  stems,  the  white  band  around  the  corolla  split  by  a  dark  colored 
blotch  shaped  somewhat  like  the  spade  in  a  deck  of  cards. 

Cyclamen  mivabile  with  the  unusual  reddish  pattern  atop  young  leaves  which  tends  to 
fade  with  maturity  (this  species  is  newly  rediscovered  after  being  lost  for  scores 
of  years) . 

Cyclamen  libanoticum  with  its  b i rd- i n-f I i ght  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petal. 

Cyclamen  graecum  grown  in  few  local  gardens,  but  many  cool  greenhouses,  its  leaves 
velvety  with  a  silvery  pattern  and  edged  with  redd i sh-brown  horny  teeth. 

Cyclamen  balearicum,  a  smaller  species  should  be  protected  both  from  direct  sunlight 
and  severe  winters. 

Cyclamen  cilicium  and  the  smaller  C .  alpinum  (sometimes  called  a  variety)  have 
spoon-shaped  juvenile  leaves. 

A  few  others,  less  well-known  and  seldom  grown  here,  but  would  be  fine  additions  to 
the  cool  greenhouse.  They  are  as  follows: 

Cyclamen  persicum 3  spectacular  in  a  very  few  gardens,  the  hardy  species  from  which 
the  florists’  handsome  giant  was  developed. 

Cyclamen  colchicnm3  similar  in  appearance  to  C.  purpurascens  but  the  leaf  having  bone¬ 
like  teeth  around  the  edge. 

Cyclamen  creticum3  a  rare  species  from  Crete,  with  a  small  flower,  a  grey-brown  corm, 
with  leaves  flecked  with  silver  obscuring  the  pattern. 

Cyclamen  cyprium  with  almost  stem  I  ess  flowers  and  leaves. 

Cyclamen  parviflorum3  considered  one  of  the  least  desirable  of  the  genus  with  its 
small,  almost  insignificant,  flowers  and  plain  leaves,  probably  desirably  collectible 
only  by  the  "eye  I  amen i ac" . 

Cyclamen  afvicanum,  one  which  needs  complete  drying  off  during  the  summer  season, 
has  an  irregular  tuber  or  corm  with  rooting  all  over,  leaves  very  large,  faintly 
zoned  or  spotted,  bright  green  and  brittle,  usually  considered  tender. 

Cyclamen  rohlfsianum ,  generally  considered  the  most  tender  of  all  hardy  cyclamen, 
closely  resembles  the  Dodocatheon  (the  American  relative)  with  its  reflexed  petals 
and  exserted  stamens. 


Almost  every  one  of  these  has  been  grown  at  least  for  a  time  in  some  northwest 
garden,  but  some  of  them  do  take  lots  of  coddling  and  careful  placement,  frequently 
with  protection  of  a  rock  over  the  corm  or  snuggled  up  to  an  old  bit  of  log.  I  have 
lost  more  Cyclamen  to  excessive  moisture  than  to  drought;  fewer  to  the  many  pests 
listed  as  cyclamen’s  natural  enemies  than  to  the  voracious  slugs  which  recently 
developed  a  taste  for  them. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  become  what  my  grandchild  would  call  a  "cyclamen-freak", 
never,  never,  plant  that  first  cyclamen. 
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GAULTHERI A  PROCUMBENS 
Vicky  Dobbins,  Issaquah,  Wash. 

Gaultheria  is  a  member  of  the  Ericaceae  family.  A  genus  of  about  150  species  and 
was  named  after  Jean  Francois  Gaulthier,  a  physician  and  botanist  from  Quebec  who 
I i ved  i n  the  1 700 ’ s . 

We  have  four  species  which  are  native  to  the  Northwest.  Gaultheria  shallon  (our 
own  salal);  G.  ovatifolia  (a  subalpine  species);  G.  humifusa  (an  alpine  beauty); 
and  G.  hispidula  (which  is  also  known  as  creeping  snowberry  and  is  found  in  North¬ 
eastern  Washington). 

However  the  one  that  I  believe  is  my  favorite  is  a  native  of  the  East  Coast  states, 
Gaultheria  procumbens  (also  known  as  Wi ntergreen) .  It  is  a  sto I  on i ferous  shrub 
that  makes  a  beautiful  evergreen  ground  cover  up  to  6  inches  high.  Its  dark  green 
glossy  leaves  are  one  to  two  inches  long  and  clustered  at  the  ends  of  shoots.  The 
blooming  time  is  May  to  September  and  the  small  urn-shaped  white  to  pink  flowers 
are  followed  by  lovely  red  berries,  which  are  pungently  aromatic  when  crushed. 

The  berries  and  leaves  have  a  wintergreen  flavor  and  fragrance  and  were  once  used 
by  the  eastern  Indians  as  aspirin.  This  is  also  a  source  of  oil  of  wintergreen. 

It  is  a  hardy  ground  cover  and  does  well  in  sun  or  shade  in  woodland  soil. 

I  bought  a  plant  at  a  recent  plant  sale.  It  was  only  a  3|-inch  pot  but  besides 
having  several  blooms  there  were  over  60  berries  ranging  from  green,  yellow  to  red. 
What  a  little  jewe I ! 


WATERFRONT  TRAILS 

Dorothy  Leckenby,  Mercer  Island,  Washington 

As  the  colorful  autumn  foliage  disappears  there  are  still  interesting  winter  walks 
close  by.  One  of  these  is  the  Waterfront  Traii  at  the  Arboretum,  which  has  under¬ 
gone  some  recent  improvements.  It  is  a  nature  trail  extending  from  Foster’s  Island 
to  the  Museum  of  History  and  Industry  and  passes  through  a  marshy  area,  known 
principally  as  a  bird  refuge.  Signs  along  the  path  explain  different  aspects  of 
i nterest . 

When  the  height  of  Lake  Washington  was  lowered  about  fifty  years  ago  -  this  marsh 
area  remained.  With  some  old  logs  of  unusual  size  and  the  wave  action  -  it  has 
changed  as  nature  saw  fit.  The  type  of  vegetation  that  is  slowly  developing  is 
interesting  to  observe.  Incidentally,  if  you  plan  to  take  this  walk  -  the  ducks 
would  very  much  like  to  have  you  bring  them  a  few  crusts  of  bread. 

Another  delightful  walk  is  the  Nature  Trail  at  Bellefield  Park  in  Bellevue.  It  is 
located  at  1905  118th  S.E.  This  is  just  south  of  Bellevue  and  can  be  reached  from 
the  Richard’s  Road  exit  from  highway  405.  Here  there  are  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  of  nature  trails  that  criss-cross  along  Mercer  Slough  and  again  it  is  self 
explanatory.  We  are  most  fortunate  to  have  this  type  of  area  available  to  us  in 
our  urban  park  system. 


CONDITIONING  CHRISTMAS  PLANT  MATERIAL 

HOLLY  One  qt.  hot  water,  1  cup  Karo  syrup,  1  tsp.  clorox.  Let  stand  two  days 

EVERGREENS  Swish  in  warm  soapy  water,  rinse,  submerge  in  hot  water  in  laundry  tub 

overnight  before  using. 

BOXWOOD  Submerge  in  cold  water  6  hours.  Remove  to  pail  and  add  1  qt.  hot  water 

1  tsp.  clorox,  1  tsp.  powdered  sugar.  Let  stand  until  water  cools  and 

use . 
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CONDITIONING  CHRISTMAS  PLANT  MATERIAL  (continued) 

POINSETTIA  Cut  and  sear  -  use  gas  flame  or  match  -  hold  over  flame  and  count  to  15. 
Then  put  in  tepid  water  overnight. 

N.  0.  H.  S.  EVENTS  AND  NEWS 


Dates  to  Remember: 

Nov.  17,  18,  19  -  Washington  State  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  Christmas  Show,  Grand 

Ballroom,  Olympic  Hotel.  17th  -  6PM-9PM;  18th  -  9AM- 10PM; 

19th  -  9AM-Noon . 

November  21  -  NOHS  Annual  Meeting,  Holiday  Inn,  11211  Main  Street,  Bellevue, 

Wash.  No-Host  Social  Hour  6-7PM.  Dinner  at  7PM.  $6.00  per 
person.  Mail  reservation  and  check  to  Mrs.  John  F.  Ballinger, 
7916  N.E.  22nd,  Bellevue,  WA  98004  by  November  18th. 

NOHS  BOARD  ACTION 


At  the  October  15,  1974  Board  of  Directors  meeting  of  the  Northwest  Ornamental 

Hort i cu I tura I  Society  we  voted  to: 

1.  Contribute  up  to  $35,000  to  initiate  preliminary  site  plans  for  the  Union  Bay 
development  at  the  University  of  Washington  with  the  option  of  further  commit¬ 
ment  when  the  NOHS  board  is  advised  of  the  total  proposed  cost. 

2.  To  finance  the  preparation  of  a  slide  presentation  and  transcript  with  which 
to  publicize  the  Union  Bay  proposals  among  potential  supporters  through  garden 
clubs,  hort i cu I tu ra I  groups  and  other  interested  parties.  ($500.00) 


CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DUE 

Our  members  tell  us  that  our  NOHS  newsletter  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
botanical  drawings  and  illustrations.  Through  an  oversight  we  failed  to  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  artist  who  contributed  the  lovely  drawings  of  Arbutus  unedo  and 
Clematis  tangutiea  to  our  September-October  issue.  They  are  the  work  of  our  very 
talented  and  knowledgeable  new  member,  Thelma  Chatfield. 


We  also  wish  to  thank  this  issue’s  artists,  Maureen  S.  Kruckeberg,  who  did  the 
Eamamelis  mollis  drawing  and  Verna  Shunk  for  her  sketch  of  Garrya  elliptioa  in  this 
issue  of  the  newsletter.  Both  are  beautifully  executed. 

The  Editors 


Nancy  H.  Charles 

Mrs .  Chex  Chatf i e I d 

H i I degard  D i etz 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Dunnell 

Mi Iton  Gaschk 

Emma  Hutchins 

Mrs.  Katharine  Malone 

Mrs.  N.  Dering  Marrett 

Signe  L.  Tucker 

Mrs.  Charlotte  C.  Young 


WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS 

4734  118th  Ave  SE 
2403  SW  122nd  PI 
7741  Long  Lake  Ct  SE 
2208  NE  177th  St 
7108  Citrine  Lane  SW 
P0  Box  994 
1214  E  Ham  I i n  St 
87 1 5  Bowdo i n  Way 
2815  Boy  I ston  Ave  E 
3176  I sabe I  I  a  Dr 


Be  I  I evue ,  WA  98006 
Seattle,  WA  98146 
Olympia,  WA  98503 
Seattle,  WA  98155 
Tacoma,  WA  98498 
Seguim,  WA  98382 
Seattle,  WA  98102 
Edmonds,  WA  98020 
Seattle,  WA  98102 
Oceanside,  CA  92054 


Please  remember  to  send  all  change  of  addresses  to: 

Mrs.  Stephen  Herron 
3440  Evergreen  Point  Road 
Be  I  I evue ,  WA  98004 
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NORTHWEST  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  ARBORETUM,  A.R.  10 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  WASH.  98195 


NON-PROF  I T 


TIMELY  MATERIAL 

PLEASE  EXPEDITE 


Mrs*  Arthur 

20066  -  15th 

Seattle,  VIA 


Kr uckeberc 
NW 


98177 


